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IMPORTANT! 
OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 46 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 

Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. 
We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty- 
four lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope 
with full return postage enclosed with each offering. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT'S DESK 


we 


HAT famous Jonathan Swift, widely 

known in the world of English litera- 
ture, who died just two centuries ago, 
once wrote, “I hate and detest that animal 
called ‘man,’ although I dearly love John, 
Peter and Thomas.” There are people 
today who love animals. Their animals. 
Who love children. Their children. But 
your animals and mine? Your children 
and mine? That’s another matter. 


OU search in vain in Shakespeare, 

great genius though he was, for any 
such appreciation of the horse as char- 
acterizes the Homeric poems. He would 
perhaps have been quite as well satisfied 
with an automobile, if he had had one. 


MONG the “Laws of Honor” which 
every member of the Boy Scouts of 
America must promise to obey is this— 
“A Scout is kind. He is a friend to 
animals. He will not kill nor hurt any 
living creature needlessly, but will strive 
to save and protect all harmless life.” 


HATEVER comes from the brain 
carries the hue of the place it came 
from, and whatever comes from the heart 
carries the heat and color of its birth- 


place. 
a 


EW poets have shown so gentle and 
tender a spirit toward the lowlier 
forms of animal life as did Burns. The 
mouse whose nest his plowshare over- 
turned, the wounded hare that crossed 
his path, the song-bird shivering from 
the winter’s blast, appealed to his great 
human heart till their world of woe be- 
came his own. 


E are not certain we quote it ex- 
actly, but this is as we remember it: 
Two men looked out through their 
prison bars: 
The one saw mud, and the other, 
stars. 
It makes a world of difference, on 
whichever side of prison bars you may 
be, whether you look up or down. 


Is It ““Mercy”’ or “Kindness?” 


O these two words mean the same 
thing? In our relation to the lowly 
children of the animal world, is it mercy 
or kindness they have a right to expect 
from us? The answer must be not mercy 
but kindness. 

Mercy is what may be granted to one 
who needs forgiveness for an offense or 
who may seek from a court of justice a 
reduction in the penalty imposed, but 
when it comes to the bird of the air or 
the beast of the field—to a creature below 
us in life’s realm—that creature, having, 
as we know it, no moral sense, compelled 
to act out its nature, having committed 
no crime and with no sense of guilt, has a 
right to expect from us, not mercy, but 
kindness. 

An act of mercy is a kindness, but 
toward our animal friends, kindness is 
not necessarily mercy. One of the most 
noted utterances of the Old Testament, 
defining God’s requirement from man, is 
that statement in the Prophet Micah, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, O 
man, but to do justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

James Moffat, one of the world’s most 
noted Hebrew scholars, we find, translates 
it, “love kindness” instead of “love 
mercy.” 

a 


EVERAL months ago we made the 

statement that if a man is found 
guilty of cruelty to a dog in England, he 
may not own a dog in the future. We 
find now, however, that there is a condi- 
tion under which such a man may be 
permitted to own a dog. Following is the 
law: 

“A person who by virtue of any such 
order is so disqualified as aforesaid may 
appeal against the order in the same man- 
ner as against a conviction, and the court 
may, if it thinks fit, pending the appeal, 
suspend the operation of the order.” 


& 


E was a preacher. He said, “I have 

no time to spend on animals. My 

business is to preach the gospel.” The 

gospel that ignores the weak and helpless, 

whether man or bird or beast, is not 
worth preaching. 


The Sower and the Seed 


HE daily papers, our leading maga- 

zines, our educators, our pulpits are 
more and more dwelling upon what they 
call the sad decline in the moral standards 
of our youth. Sad as may be the story, we 
cannot help thinking of what it has meant 
to the eight million children in the schools 
of this land, reached by our American 
Humane Education Society workers dur- 
ing the years since the Society’s found- 
ing by Mr. Angell. 

What have been the basic principles of 
all worthy character which this Society 
has been awakening and inculcating in 
the minds of this vast host of children? 
Justice and kindness and mercy. However 
much of this good seed may have fallen 
by the wayside or upon stony ground or 
among thorns, we must be confident that 
no small part must have fallen on good 
ground and brought forth fruit, some 
one-hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some 
thirty-fold. 


A Telling Appeal 
URING the campaign for raising 
here in Boston the city’s contribu- 
tion toward the Red Cross, one of the 
speakers said, at a special meeting, 
“Where our money goes we go, where our 
money goes our hand goes.” 

What an appeal! Think for a moment. 
Some worthy cause needs you, someone 
is hungry, someone is starving, someone 
is suffering. You send your dollars to 
meet that crying need. With your dollars 
you go, with your dollars your hand goes. 
You put the bread into the hand of the 
hungry, you speak the word that saves 
the sufferer from despair. It may be 
that today you are standing face to face 
in a hundred places with a hundred 
suffering men or women or children. It 
may be that today it is your hand that is 
ministering to a hundred of your human 
fellows in their hour of trouble and sor- 
row. Thank God if that is so. 


Cc is no wonder that Humane Education 
is thought of as among life’s spiritual 
values, for its concern is with the mind 
and heart of youth. 
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Official K-9 mascot of the men in the 
Glider Crew Training Center, Bowman 
Field Air Base, Louisville, Ky., "Mama Dog,” 
is going to rear a flying family. Here, ready 
to receive instructions, she is shown with 
her three five-weeks-old puppies in a glider. 


The Calico Dog 


N these days of limited manpower and 
the vast problem of delivering an in- 
creased amount of mail, it is too bad there 
are not more dogs like “Dorsey,” who 
from 1883 to 1886 was the regular mail- 
carrier between the frontier towns of 
Calico and Bismarck, California. 

Dorsey, a large, black-and-white-coated 
shepherd, became famous because of his 
devotion for two men. One was his 
master, Jim Stacy, Postmaster of Calico, 
and the other was Stacy’s business part- 
ner in a mine located at Bismarck, some 
three-miles away. 

Dorsey was careful to give each man 
an equal share of attention, and so be- 
came a familiar figure on the road 
between the two towns. Accordingly, 
Stacy decided to send a message to his 
friend by Dorsey one day, and a short 
while later the dog trotted into Bismarck 
and delivered a note. 

The venture was such a success it soon 
became a regular practice, and from this 
experience Dorsey was graduated to the 
rank of regular mail-carrier from one 
town to the other. Such was Dorsey’s 
intelligence that no one dared to lay a 
hand on the dog while he was engaged 
in the course of duty. 

Dorsey’s fame spread to such an extent 
that when Stacy took him on a trip to 
San Francisco, the city turned out to see 
the canine postman. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Aerial Canine 
By RAY FREEDMAN 


. is a collie attached to the 

Latrobe, Del., airport. Her whole 
charmed life has been spent amid the 
sounds of propellers and “prop wash’— 
otherwise the length and breadth of the 
airport. 

The pet of Richard C. du Pont, who 
operates an aerial mail pickup and de- 
livery service under the trade banner 
“All-American Aviation,” of Wilmington, 
Cub has been around for a long time as 
canine years are weighed, yet she has had 
but one encounter with the big ships that 
find haven at the airport. That was the 
time she was knocked almost “slap-happy” 
by an idling propeller blade. 

Cub’s chief interest in life, apart from 
her master, is the A. A. A. mail. It is 
part and parcel of her very makeup. Until 
the mail comes in at regular intervals, 
she will neither eat nor sleep. 

Twice a day, as regularly as the sun, 
9:30 A.M. and 5:45 P.M., she’ll be stand- 
ing windward, her nose pointed to the 
heavens above, waiting and listening for 
a familiar sound. For it is about that 
time when du Pont’s aerial buggy swoops 
over the airport to deposit a sack of mail 
and pick up one—all.on the wing. 

When the ship roars past, Cub chases 
after it to see it on its merry way safe 
and sound, then races back to the catch- 
all barrier to help an attendant tug the 
sack to the airport office. 

Not long ago du Pont changed his 
approach direction, coming in from the 
east in place of the north. Almost with- 
out exception Cub was on the wrong side 
of the “track.” She would almost have a 
fit whenever this happened, barking so 
frantically that station attendants feared 
the worst—rabies. But since she has 
mastered the technique of detecting in 
what direction the Stinson mail plane will 
land, Cub has become quite happy. 
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Dogs’ Island 


TRANGEST of all the islands in the 

Indian Ocean is the one marked on sea 
charts as Juan de Nova, but known to all 
mariners of the Far East as the Island 
of Dogs. A more appropriate name could 
not possibly be given it, for literally it is 
an island completely ruled by dogs. 

This bit of land, flat and sandy and 
resembling a horseshoe in shape, lies not 
far to the north of Madagascar. During 
bygone centuries many East Indian boats, 
Portuguese galleoris and pirate ships of 
many lands used to replenish their water 
supply at this island and fill their half- 
empty larders with its cocoanuts and 
turtles. As might be supposed, some of 
these ships carried dogs of various 
breeds, many of which escaped at Juan 
de Nova and were left behind. In a few 
years, abandoned and driven to provide 
for themselves, they reverted to the wild 
type from which they originally sprang. 

At the present day their descendants, 
a savage mongrel band, are in complete 
possession of the island. They dominate 
every rock and sandy hollow and attack 
with the utmost ferocity any ship’s crew 
that chances to set foot on the island. 

A curious thing happened when these 
dogs returned to a state of savagery. 
They lost their dog-like bark; now they 
call to each other in a weird, wolfish howl. 
In fact, too, they droop their tails as do 
all wolves. They hunt their food in packs, 
each band possessing its own section of 
the land and one pack never dares venture 
into territory controlled by another pack. 

Their food consists of turtle eggs and 
sea birds of all kinds. They dig up the 
turtle eggs from the beaches with their 
claws and stalk the unwary sea gulls with 
all the cunning and stealth of lions or 
tigers. No one has ever tried to reclaim 
these renegade animals and they have 
held the island unmolested up to the 
present day. 

—L. E. Eubanks 
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Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Odd Facts in Rime 


The Cutest of Them All! 
By CARROLL VAN COURT 


The tiny seahorse takes the prize 
For catching our attention; 

This clever little fellow is 
Worth especial mention. 


Just like a little horse he looks; 
And playful as a pup; 

He travels not like other fish— 
For he swims standing up! 
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A BABY LLAMA, THREE MONTHS OLD 


Rebellious Llama 


F you lived in South America, and 
I owned a llama, the kind of treatment 
given the animal would quickly deter- 
mine whether or not you and Mr. (or 
Mrs.) Llama were going to be friends. © 

Llamas are related to the camel of the 
Old World and, like most camels, they 
will stand for no foolishness. If you 
treat them kindly, they are willing and 
docile, but if you mistreat or overload 
them, they lie down and refuse to move, 
as if to say by their actions: “No amount 
of punishment can conquer me — only 
kindness can accomplish that.” To show 
you further that they mean business, they 
will spit a ball of saliva and food at any- 
one attempting to force them to rise. 

The llama, whose nearest relatives are 
the alpaca and the vicuna of the Andes, 
is about three feet high at the shoulders 
and is capable of carrying 120 pounds at 


the leisurely rate of 12 miles a day. 
Usually only the males are used as the 
beast of burden. The female, it is said, 
gives wholesome milk, but will soon go 
“dry” if the double duty of supplying 
milk and acting as an animal transport 
is imposed upon her. 

When the Spaniards conquered Peru in 
the 16th century, they found the Incas 
of that land using hundreds of thousands 
of llamas as riding animals and beasts of 
burden. In the whole New World these 
were the only domesticated animals, ex- 
cept dogs. The Spanish conquerors con- 
tinued to use the llamas, and long strings 
of these animals in charge of a few native 
drivers were soon carrying silver over 
mountain trails to the coast. Until the 
middle of the 19th century there was no 
other means of transportation in the 
Andes. —Wilbert N. Savage 
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Impossible? 


ERHAPS we, the human race, would 

be better off were we like the rabbit 

or the bumble bee. At least, there is no 

such word as “impossible” in the vocabu- 
lary of an animal. 

As an example, a little boy came in 
from the fields one day and said, “Daddy, 
I saw the funniest thing today.” 

“What was that, Son?” his dad asked. 

“T happened to look out across the field 
this afternoon and coming toward the 
corner of the field was a rabbit being 
chased by a dog.” 

“Well,” his dad asked, “who won?” 

“The rabbit, Dad. You know that the 
corner of the field is a solid mass of rocks 
and briars. Well, that rabbit climbed 
right up the old aspen tree nearby.” 

“But, Son, that’s impossible,” said his 
dad. 
“But, Dad, he did! He HAD to.” 

Scientifically, the bumble bee can’t fly, 
yet he does. His wings are too fragile 
and thin, so the scientists say. It is im- 
possible for such wings to support such 
a heavy body is the scientific version, but 
that makes no difference to the bumble 
bee. 

Another example is the prolific little 
lemming. Every few years the lemmings 
march in hordes into the sea. They swim 
and swim and then swim some more until 
every ounce of strength is gone. They 
drown, true, but they still do not know 
that the feat is impossible. They just 
keep going until the end. 


—Cadet George M. Gividen, Jr. 


Ownership 


Someone gave a dog to me— 
A curly, snowy Spitz— 

A bit of femininity 

Possessed of woman's wits. 


Her eyes are like two shining coals; 
Her tail, a willow plume. 

With canine dignity she took 
Possession of my room. 


My chair is hers; my lap; the fire; 
I'm sure she must have known 

| bought my footstool for my feet. 
The footstool is her throne. 


She has become my manager 
Without a reason why. 

For every movement that | make 
She is an F. B, I. 


If someone knocks, or comes to call, 

She makes tremendous fuss. 

The room seems just too small for three, 
But big enough for us. 


Now, someone gave that dog to me. 
Please, “ownership” define; 

For | have found that | am hers 
While thinking she is mine. 


—CHRISTINE PARK HANKINSON 
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HETHER we believe them or 


not, superstitions on different 

subjects afford an _ interesting 
topic of conversation. And it is amusing 
to know some of the most popular ones. 

For countless ages there have been 
many legends and superstitions connected 
with birds, for instance: 

An OWL’S shriek is supposedly a warn- 
ing of ill tidings. 

For an OWL to hoot is a sign the 
weather will change. 

OWLS’ eggs scrambled will cure in- 
sanity and drunkenness. 

To hear the screech of an OWL in the 
early morning means the fish will not bite 
that day. 

Cage an OWL and some member of the 
family will meet with disaster. 

To hear a SCREECH OWL is a sign 
that an enemy is talking about you, but 
if you’ll turn your pockets inside out the 
owl will hush. And if you’ll throw a 

- pinch of salt in the fire this will cause 
the backs of your enemies to ache! 

For an OWL to be seen in your barn 
foretells a crop failure. : 
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The people of Europe believe it is a 
good omen for STORKS to nest on the 
housetop—no fire will destroy a house 
whereon storks nest. 

In Bohemia STORKS are believed to 
cause fire. And if a stork settles on the 
roof of a house, or if twelve storks fly 
around it, the family residing there be- 
lieve their house will burn soon. 

In Europe, people believe the feathers 
of a PEACOCK will cause harm to the 
person who owns them. 

In South Africa, the HORNBILL is an 
object of many superstitions. It is be- 
lieved if the medicine man kills a HORN- 
BILL and throws it into the river, rain 
will result. The rain gods send showers 
to freshen the stream and wash the pol- 
luted waters away to the sea. 

For a ROOSTER to crow at night is a 
sign of death. 

A ROOSTER looking into a door and 
crowing is a sign that company is coming. 

For a ROOSTER to turn his tail to the 
door and crow foretells that some mem- 
ber of the household is either going on a 
long journey, or will die soon. 


a 
Songs of Canine World .. . 


ERHAPS the dog has not inspired 
the song writers of this or any other 
nation to the same extent as the 

month of June or the harvest moon. 
Nevertheless, man’s best friend can claim 
his share of songs. 

You may recall, if you can remember 
that far back, the lyrical question of 
childhood days, “Oh Where, Oh Where 
Has My Little Dog Gone?” 

One of the most familiar American 
marches tells bandmaster Arthur Pryor’s 


story of “The Whistler and His Dog.” 
Nor must we forget Stephen Foster’s 
classic that mourns the passing of “My 
Old Dog Tray,” a song that had its in- 
spiration in real life. 

One of the popular songs of the nine- 
teenth century, forgotten now in the flood 
of modern songs, was simply titled “The 
Bull Dog.” It is a reminder that Sir 
Harry Lauder popularized the song about 
“The British Bull Dog” in the days of 
World War I. 
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Are You 


Superstitious 


By JEWELL CASEY 


PEOPLE OF INDIA CONSIDER PEACOCKS HOLY 

BIRDS AND BELIEVE THEY POSSESS MAGIC 

POWERS CAPABLE OF HEALING WOUNDS AND 
CURING DISEASE. 


For a ROBIN to chirp near a house on 
Christmas Day forewarns an inmate of 
that house will die before the following 
Christmas. 

A ROBIN entering a house forewarns 
of an early and severe frost. 

To steal a ROBIN’S egg or kill one 
will incur the loss of the left arm at the 
Day of Judgment. 

The person who hears the first 
CUCKOO’S song in the spring will have 
good luck. 

To see one MAGPIE is a sign of sor- 
row, but to see two together, means joy. 

For a RAVEN to fly over the house 
is an omen of sickness or death. 

If an ALBATROSS follows a ship, 
sailors believe a curse will be on their 
ship throughout the remainder of that 
voyage. 

For a PETREL to near a ship is a 
forewarning of a storm. 

BLUEBIRDS are symbolic with hap- 
piness. 

LARKS are symbolic of gayety. 

LOONS are symbolic of insanity. 

OWLS are symbolic of wisdom. 

BATS are symbolic of hypocrisy. 

DOVES are symbolic of purity. 

PEACOCKS are symbolic of vanity. 

GEESE are symbolic of silliness. 

PHOENIX BIRDS are symbolic of 
immortality. 


e By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


Robert Burns wrote about “The Twa 
Dogs” in that native Scottish dialect that 
is wholly understandable only by his 
own people. It contains, by the way, the 
line about “a gentleman and a scholar,” 
so often quoted by people not at all 
familiar with its source. 

Song tributes to dogs cannot equal the 
almost endless collection of prose stories 
about the members of the canine family, 
but they have at least not been altogether 
forgotten by our song writers. 
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Extinction 


of 
Wild Life 


By F. J. WORRALL 


THE BEAUTIFUL ZEBRA IS RAPIDLY DIMINISH- 

ING IN NUMBERS. THE MOUNTAIN ZEBRA, 

ONCE SO PLENTIFUL IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
CAPE COLONY, IS NOW VERY RARE. 


reptiles that once inhabited the 

earth no longer exist and many 
others, though still numbered among the 
living, are vanishing almost under our 
eyes. Left to themselves, Nature’s dynas- 
ties rise and fall over long periods of time. 
Then comes Man with the ruthless thing 
he calls civilization and the consequent 
building of villages, towns and cities in 
places that were scarcely inhabited ex- 
cept by the creatures of the wild; the 
slaughter of animals for the sake of 
fur, tusks, antlers or horns, and the wide- 
spread use of firearms, all of which have 
contributed, and still are contributing, to 
the destruction and disappearance of wild 
life. 

The cat family, for instance, is an ex- 
tensive one, but some kinds are becoming 
scarce. Among them may be mentioned 
Pallas’s Cat and the Scottish Wild Cat. 
The former, which comes from Tibet, is 
considered to be the ancestral stock from 
which the long-haired Persians arose. 
The Wild Cat of Scotland, once so numer- 
ous in various parts of England, Scot- 
land and Wales, now frequents only re- 
mote rocks and forests of the Scottish 
Highlands. It is a beautiful creature, a 
fierce hunter and a fearless fighter. 

Another feline that is fast disappear- 
ing is the lovely Snow Leopard or Ounce. 
It has a beautifully rosetted white coat 
which has sealed its doom, for numbers 
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are killed for the sake of their fur. What 
few are left dwell among the snows of 
the Central Asian Mountains. 

Among other animals which are rap- 
idly diminishing are various species of 
zebra. The last Quagga, somewhat like 
the zebra in appearance, though only its 
head, shoulders, and forepart of body 
were striped, died in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens in 1864. 

The True, or Mountain Zebra, once so 
plentiful in the mountains of Cape 
Colony, is now very rare. 

Many Antelopes are quickly diminish- 
ing. The Bontebok, for example, no 
longer exists in a wild state, the few 
herds that are left are protected by 
private ownership. Among others which 
once roamed the African plains in huge 
numbers, there is the White-tailed Gnu, 
the Sable Antelope, the Greater Kudu, 
the Bongo, and the Nyala. These are but 
a few among the many that are rapidly 
vanishing. 

Everyone, of course, knows the story 
of the American Bison, which formerly 
roamed the prairies by the millions. It 
is said that the last truly wild specimen 
was killed in the eighties. However, a 
few small herds were collected and liber- 
ated in National Parks and, owing to this 
protection, they have now increased in 
numbers so rapidly that there is little 
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danger of extermination. 

The fate of the European Bison, or 
Wisent, which once roamed over the 
greater part of Europe, has not been so 
kind. The only ones that remain are in 
captivity. 

The Okapi, relative of the Giraffe, is 
another rare animal that will soon cease 
to exist. 

There are also two wild dogs that are 
verging on extinction, if not already ex- 
tinct: One is the Red or Maned Wolf. The 
one last known of was presented to the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1920. 
Noted for the great length of its legs, 
and its nocturnal and solitary habits, it 
had the reputation of never attacking 
man. 

The Bush-Dog, a short-legged, long- 
bodied creature, also found in South 
America, is believed now to be extinct. 

The Paca-Rana, native of South Amer- 
ica, is also disappearing. Mouselike in 
appearance, it is two feet long. 

The Brown Hyena or Strand-Wolf, for- 
merly of Africa, is now numbered among 
the missing, as are also various species 
of Deer. 

The diminution in numbers of the wild 
life in Australia has been very marked 
of late years, even the Koala, or Native 
Bear, once sold as pets at railway sta- 
tions, is now nearly extinct. 


Poem for a New Parent... By GLADYS McKEE 


Old loyalties are forgotten now, 

The buried bone, the playful row 
With neighboring spaniel and the wait 
Each evening at the garden gate, 
The squirrels, the tomcats and hares 
Can go unchased for all she cares 

And strangers come and go with ease. 


So occupied is she with these _ 
Newcomers at her side that she 
Almost forgets old friends like me. 
But like most parents, pride wins out 
With mingled friendliness and doubt 
She licks his face as | lift up 

A satin smooth and day old pup. 
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Pig Latin 
(By R. H.) 


GOOD many years ago a scientist 
spent some time in Africa study- 

ing the language of monkeys. I have an 
incident to report that would indicate that 
an animal with much less cranial devel- 


opment than monkeys is credited with,’ 


has some means of communicating with 
his fellow swine which we studious bi- 
peds as yet know nothing about. 

Two insurance men paid a visit to a 
prospect, a farmer. Finding the farmer 
in his field, they drove in and spent an 
hour talking with him beside their car. 
A hundred yards away six or eight hogs 
of various ages and sizes were rather 
idly prospecting. One of the shoats, an 
inquiring and friendly young fellow, 
wandered over to the car and discovered 
that it was very pleasant to scratch his 
back and sides against the mudguard 
and the footboard. He kept up this de- 
lightful exercise for some time; but after 
a while he seemed to grow thoughtful, he 
scraped himself more and more slowly, 
and finally he desisted entirely. He stood 
around diffidently for a moment or two 
as if he couldn’t quite decide what to do 
next. Then all at once he seemed to 
come to a decision, and trotted off with 
his little tail flopping. 

The three men had been watching him 
with interest, but when he ambled out 
of their field of vision they went at their 
business more vigorously and forgot him. 
Five minutes or so later, however, they 
were startled by a chorus of grunts and 
squeaks. Bearing down on the inviting 
automobile came the whole family of pigs, 
with the enthusiastic young  back- 
scratcher in the lead. Like his friends 
the insurance men, he had found a good 
thing and he wanted everybody to know 
about it. And though he presumably 
had no such arsenal of imposing techni- 
cal terms to draw on as the insurance 
- salesmen, he had proved that Pig Latin 
can express thought clearly and persua- 
sively. 


| Dictionary of Dogs | 
y Aletha M. Bonne 
The Collie 


The Collie’s origin goes back 

To early days, and to a pack 

Of wild wolf-dogs, with long, coarse hair, 
Which made dense forest-lands their lair. 
This watch-dog, herder, friend of man, 
Wears a rough coat of black or tan, 

With frills of white on neck and toes— 

In its soft eyes warm friendship glows. 
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CACTUS—There is a cactus popularly 
believed to jump at persons and animals 
as they pass. This is often attributed 
to the cholla cactus of the Southwest, 
the spiniest of all, which will penetrate 
the hide of almost any animal. Curi- 
ously enough, pack rats transport the 
prickly joints and use them to protect 
their nests, and cactus wrens lodge 
their nests in the spiny branches. 
COYOTES follow badgers around and 
let the badgers dig ground squirrels for 
them. 

DUCKS—Fifty-six of the approxi- 
mately 200 species of ducks, geese and 
swans are found in the United States. 
SHRIMP—The greatest distance trav- 
eled by a shrimp on the South Atlantic 
coast was 300 miles, the journey being 
made in three months. Tagging of 
shrimp by the Bureau of Fisheries made 
possible the calculation. 

BABY SEALS, unable to swim, are 
taught by their mothers. 

EAGLES mate for life and, year after 
year, use the same nest, which may be 
added to but never destroyed. 

HOUSE RATS are largely dependent 
upon both the food and shelter provided 
by man. Their spread into new territory 
has been nearly coincident with that of 
people, except at higher altitudes and 
in extremely dry or cold areas. 
REPTILES—The salt-water crocodile is 
the largest of the reptile family. 
TALKING FISH—The sea horse, ac- 
cording to an ichthyologist of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, ac- 
tually makes snapping noises with its 
jaws—almost inaudible—which seem to 
serve as a means of communication. 
MIMUS POLYGLOTTOS is the scientific 
name for the popular mockingbird and 
means “many-tongued mimic.” 
LEMMINGS by the thousands, in cer- 
tain years, go into the ocean and swim 
outward disappearing forever. 
GROUNDED—Swans, geese and brant, 
river and diving ducks and mergansers 
shed all wing feathers almost simulta- 
neously and are unable to fly until the 
flight pinions grow again. 

TOUCANS of Central America possess 
enormous beaks, which look topheavy, 
but in reality are quite light, because 
they are pitted with air sacs. 


& 


Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animalore, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Neighbors of Ours 


By KATHERINE PETERS 


NE bright sunshiny morning early 
in May, an oriole, flaunting his 
black and orange suit, perched on the 
clothesline in the back yard. He seemed 
very undecided as the clothesline swung 
up and down, for he kept casting his 
round, beady eyes at the elm tree, which 
was full of little, tender, green leaves. 
No doubt, he was thinking that it was a 
very nice place for a nest, because, after 
twittering and fussing about for awhile, 
he flashed up among the branches and 
burst into song. 

He was such a madcap, rollicking about 
all day long, that we could hardly keep 
away from the garage window from 
where we watched him flit about from 
branch to branch. But he seemed rest- 
less, as though he didn’t feel quite at 
home, and in a few days when Mrs. 
Oriole in her olive brown and orange 
dress flew up into the elm what a joyous 
outburst there was. 

It wasn’t long before we noticed her 
picking up tiny twigs and pieces of grass, 
so we took some horsehair out of an old, 
rickety sofa that was stored upstairs 
above the garage and strewed bits of it 
here and there about the yard. Then we 
cut a ball of twine into tiny pieces so 
that the birds wouldn’t hang themselves, 
which they sometimes do if they get 
caught in a piece that is too long, and 
scattered them on the bushes and the 
fence. And in no time at all Mrs. Oriole 
darted down to snatch up a piece of horse- 
hair in her bill. 

As we peeked through the garage win- 
dow, we could see her at work through 
the chinks between the leaves. All day 
long she flew back and forth, picking up 
the horsehair and string that we had 
strewn about, together with milkweed 
fibres from a weedy ditch, gradually 
weaving them into a long sack which 
opened at the top. It was a pretty nest, 
and Mr. Oriole sat on a branch, caroling 
away at the top of his voice. But after 
the little birds had hatched, the parent 
birds were kept so busy scouring the 
neighborhood for insects and fat, hairy 
caterpillars that Mr. Oriole didn’t have 
much time to sing any more. 

At first we didn’t hear a peep out of 
the babies, but after they had sprouted 
a few feathers they discovered what a 
voice was for. Hour after hour they 
nagged for food—dee—dee—dee—dee— 
dee. What a racket they made! But it 
was a good thing they did, for when the 
first little bird that flew out of the nest 
got lost under the hedge, his mother 
found him right away and took him 
something to eat. As the little birds got 
stronger, the parents seemed nervous 
about their safety, and then one day the 
whole family streaked toward the woods. 
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Sir Robert Gower, K. C. V. O., M.P. 


ever to have been given in celebration 

of Kindness Week, our Societies, this 
year, made an outstanding contribution 
to the cause. Through the courtesy of 
Station WBZ, an exchange of experiences 
was arranged between our President, Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, and Sir Robert 
Gower, K. C. V. O., M. P., Chairman of 
the Royal S. P. C. A., London. 

The latter’s message contained not 
only his best wishes for the success of 
the celebration, but also a concise report 
of his Society’s efforts in helping animals 
under the stress of war conditions. Said 
Sir Robert Gower: 

“I am thankful to say that our Society 
has made considerable plans since the 
war. We have had to face new problems, 
not the least of which has concerned the 
feeding of animals in these days of short- 
age and the risks during air raids. 

“Since 1939, we have rescued more 
than 300,000 bombed animals, and I 
should like to pay tribute to the Society’s 
inspectors, whose heroic work made this 
possible. 

“We are giving even more direct as- 
sistance to the war effort. We are supply- 
ing, through the British Army authori- 
ties, extra comfort, in Italy and to the 
war dogs here and at sea. We have also 
sent $200,000 to the Soviet Army Vet- 
erinary Corps. 

“We are making many plans for our 
work after the war. Let us pray that 
happy day is not far off when this dark 
conflict shall be ended, and champions of 
mercy triumphant over forces of cruelty 
and evil. Best of luck to your Be Kind 
to Animals Week, and many thanks to 
WBC and BBC for making it possible for 
me to send these greetings to an old 
friend on behalf of the cause we both 
have so much at heart.” 

Replying to Sir Robert’s greeting, Dr. 
Rowley said in part: 

“Thank you, Sir Robert, for your most 


ie the first international broadcast 
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welcome and inspiring message to which 
we have just listened. It was good news, 
I need not tell you, when I learned re- 
cently that you had been elected for the 
fifteenth consecutive time, Chairman of 
the Royal 8S. P. C. A. 

“You bring to our great cause an 
honored name and a standing in the 
public life of England of which your 
historic Society must be justly proud. 
Your position in the House of Commons 
has given you opportunity to serve in a 
notable way this world-wide movement 
which America’s Be Kind to Animals 
Week is now celebrating. 

“Your Society has done a royal work 
through these years of desolating war. 
You have kept the home fires burning 
despite the discouragements constantly 
facing you. The caring for and feeding 
of tens of thousands of homeless and in- 
jured animals, the enforcement of laws 
protecting all animal life, the splendid 
gift of over fifty thousand pounds you 
have raised and sent to Russia to help 
lessen the sufferings of the more than 
four million horses engaged in war work, 
was a noble achievement. Our own So- 
ciety, you may remember, was able, 
through you, to secure for that gift some- 
thing over $5,000. 

“Here in our own land, humane work, 
I think I may say, has in no respect 
fallen down. Our own Society celebrated 
last year the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding by George Thorndike Angell. 
The occasion was a memorable one. 
Present at the luncheon were the Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Governor of 
our State, the Mayor of the City of 
Boston, and a large number of leading 
citizens. 

“Important, of course, as all prevention 
of cruelty is, I am glad, as you are, to 
find that more and more Humane Educa- 
tion is being acknowledged as vitally 
striking at the roots of this whole, vast 
subject of cruelty. A few generations 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley at the microphone. 


trained in the schools of our so-called 
civilized nations to recognize the claims, 
particularly upon the young, of all senti- 
ent life, for justice, compassion, kind- 
ness, and to recognize also as evil things 
in humane life, race prejudice or hostility 
because of color or creed, will go far 
toward the day when these evil things 
that have caused international discords 
and unbelievably devastating wars will 
become more and more impossible. 

“Our own American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, national and international, 
has reached, chiefly in the schools of this 
country, more than eight million boys and 
girls since its organization. 

“One of our former Presidents, Calvin 
Coolidge, once said in his annual procla- 
mation for the observance of Be Kind to 
Animals Week, “Whatever humane or- 
ganizations have done for animals, they 
have done vastly more for men, women 
and children.” We must look forward 
with profound faith into the future 
course of this great movement in both 
your land and ours. God is still in His 
Heaven. Good-bye, Sir Robert,—accept 
my heartiest best wishes, and Heaven 
grant the speedy end of this appalling 
conflict.” 


Other Broadcasts 


Five additional broadcasts were given 
during the Week. On Humane Sunday, 
Dr. Rudolph H. Schneider spoke over Sta- 
tion WORL. Following this, on succes- 
sive days, Albert A. Pollard broadcast 
over Station WMEX; a round table dis- 
cussion with Fred Garrigus, Dr. C. Law- 
rence Blakely and Mrs. Adele Fread, over 
Station WEEI; J. Robert Smith, over 
Station WMEX; an interview between 
Dr. George J. Freiermuth and Margaret 
J. Kearns, over Station WCOP. Through- 
out the Week, spot announcements were 
featured over Stations WBZ, WORL, 
WHDH and the Yankee Network. 
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General Observance 


Despite the many disturbing influences 
that pervade our home front, the thirtieth 
annual observance of Be Kind to Animals 
Week took place during the last week in 
April. 

Kindness to Animals Week and Hu- 
mane Sunday were sponsored by the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and fostered by it 
through the years, until it can now be 
said that the interest and active partici- 
pation in these observances have become 
nation-wide in scope and are a noticeable 
stimulus to the humane movement 
throughout the country. 

It is apparent that Humane Education 
is now receiving marked attention and 
recognition in the schools of our Com- 
monwealth. This is in accord with the 


dictum propounded by the famous 
educator, Massachusetts born, Hor- 
ace Mann, who said, ‘Whatever 
we wish to appear in our national 
character we must teach in our 
public schools.” 


Each year it has been the cus- 
tom to put into the hands of teach- 
ers throughout our State a pam- 
phlet or program entitled, “Humane 
Exercises.”’ Over 8,000 copies were 
distributed free at the request of 
over 200 school superintendents, 
1,600 being supplied to teachers in 
the Boston schools. 

Space is unavailable to record 
the vast amount of humane liter- 
ature asked for from all sections 
of the country and generously pro- 
vided by our Society. 

Our heartiest congratulations 
are extended to all the humane so- 
cieties and individuals and to all radio 
stations, newspapers and public officials 
that helped to make the Week a signal 
success. 


Humane Poster Contest 

Our state-wide humane poster contest, 
a yearly feature of our Society’s celebra- 
tion, exceeded all bounds this year with 
a total number of entries of 6,137 posters 
received from 160 cities and towns 
throughout the State. Participating in 
the contest were children from 444 
schools. 

Gold pins were awarded to 592 winning 
entries as first prizes; 676 silver pins, as 
second prizes and, in addition, 865 re- 
ceived honorable mention, including a 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 

In order to acquaint the citizens of 
Boston with this splendid project, displays 
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of posters were arranged through the 
cooperation of Jordan Marsh Company, 
William Filene’s Sons and R. H. Stearns. 
Window space was donated and in addi- 
tion, the Boys’ Department of Jordan 
Marsh Company was tastefully decorated 
with some of the prize winners. 


Kindness Week Proclamations 

Official recognition of the Week was 
made possible by proclamations of gov- 
ernors, mayors and other authorities 
throughout the nation. Proclaimed Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall of Massachusetts: 

“The recognition of Humane Sunday 
and Be Kind to Animals Week, now 
nationally observed, was originally started 
thirty years ago by our own Massachu- 
setts S. P.C. A. It has been our Society, 
also, that has led in national humane 
legislation, which has been copied largely 
by practically every State in the Union. 

“Following the lead of George T. 
Angell, more than eight million children 
in this country have been gathered into 
small humane groups which have had 
awakened and fostered in their minds 
the great principles of justice, fair play 
and kindness toward every form of life. 
These are the same principles for which 
America is fighting today with the ideal 
of ending race prejudice, intolerance, 
lawlessness, anarchy and cruelty. 

“Inasmuch as Massachusetts, through 
the efforts of our own State Society, is 
really the birthplace of this important, 
nation-wide celebration, every citizen 
should join in the observance of a Week 
dedicated to the welfare of our animal 
friends. 

“I, therefore, am glad to designate 
Sunday, April 23, as Humane Sunday, 
and the week of April 24-29 as Be Kind 
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A few prize winning posters from the thousands entered in our contest. 


Kind to Animals Week 


to Animals Week, and urge our people to 
observe the occasion, and particularly 
request that teachers in all our schools 
set aside a Humane Day with appropriate 
exercises.” 

In his forthright endorsement of Kind- 
ness Week, Governor Robert O. Blood of 
New Hampshire said: 

“While we fight to conquer the cruelty 
of the Japanese toward ourselves and our 
human allies, it is well to remember those 
allies who cannot speak for themselves, 
whose faithfulness as pets in our homes 
and as comrades on the field of battle 
entitle them to our kindness, protection 
and gratitude. It is well to remember 
that the struggle for humanity involves 
these friends and servants of man and 
that this campaign must be continued 
without recall, on the home front.” 

In his message commending the work 
of the Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society, Governor J. Howard McGrath 
wrote: 

“Because of the endeavors of the 
Rhode Island Humane Education Society, 
our children of today are being taught 
that kindness is a thing of beauty and 
that in acquiring sympathy for every 
living thing, they are preparing them- 
selves to be better men and women in the 
years to come. The exemplary work in 
which the Society is so diligently engaged 
is worthy of the whole-hearted support 
of every citizen.” 

Mayor Maurice J. Tobin, of Boston, 
stated in his proclamation: 

“More than sixty years ago, George 
Thorndike Angell, founder of the Mas- 
sachusetts S. P. C. A. and the American 
Humane Education Society, organized 
here in Boston the first American Band 


of Mercy, pledging children to be 
kind to animals and to protect them 
from cruel usage. That pledge is 
familiar to thousands of Massachu- 
setts’ sons and daughters of the last 
two generations who learned it in 
our public schools. 

“Today more than 300,000 of 
these Bands of Mercy have been 
organized, through the efforts of 
the above-named Societies, in prac- 
tically every state in the Union and 
in almost every civilized country in 
the world. They are implanting and 
fostering in the minds of the young 
the great principles of justice, fair 
play, and kindness toward every 
form of life, human and sub-human. 
They are quickening and inculcat- 
ing the spirit of chivalry and hu- 
manity which characterizes the best 
citizenship of the world, whose in- 
fluence and leading will finally put 
an end to wars, and steadfastly pre- ae 
vent lawlessness, anarchy and cruelty. 

“It is altogether fitting, therefore, that 
Boston should join in the nation-wide cele- 
bration of a Week dedicated to the wel- 
fare of our animal friends, so, as Mayor 
of the City of Boston, I do hereby urge 
the fullest observance of Humane Sunday 
and Be Kind to Animals Week, and call 
upon the citizens, young and old, to re- 
member to apply the Golden Rule to 
animals as well as to their fellow human 
beings, and I particularly request that 
teachers in all our schools, especially in 
the elementary grades, observe a Humane 
Day with appropriate exercises.” 

Mayors of other surrounding cities also 
gave recognition to the Week. 


From Springfield and Holyoke 
An attractive radio program was pre- 
sented by eleven children from a local 


school and arranged by Mrs. Charlena B. 
Kibbe who broadcasts weekly from 
Springfield Station WSPR on animal sub- 
jects. An eleven-year-old boy served as 
chief announcer and called upon his mates 
to read original stories about their pets. 
The children were complimented for their 
fine presentation. 

A fitting observance of Humane Week 
was projected by the naturalist and 
curator of the Holyoke Museum, Mr. 
Burlingham Schurr, who encourages his 
young people to a better understanding 
and love for animals. He says: 

“Inspiring in children genuine love for 
flowers, birds, animals and all the wonder- 
ful productions in Nature is the instru- 
mental factor in promoting a true con- 
ception of love for all life and in directing 
the way to the utmost joy of living.” 
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Kindness Week 


Ww" our report of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week activities this year—one 
of the most successful in the thirty years 
of its celebration—we venture to look 
back at the small beginnings of this festi- 
val for the benefit of those who may not 
remember or know of its inception. 

Strangely enough, the suggestion for 
Kindness Week came from a man of no 
connection with the humane movement. 
hat man was Henry F. Lewith, retired 
linotype operator in Charleston, South 
Carolina. A modest man was Mr. Lewith, 
yet a persistent one. He was imbued 
with an idea and was indefatigable in 
his efforts to bring it to pass. He wrote 
long, illegible letters to the leaders in 
the humane field, of whom he had heard, 
but it was not until he wrote to our Pres- 
ident, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, that seri- 
ous attention was given the proposal. 

At length, after much correspondence, 
Dr. Rowley initiated the introduction ot 
a Be Kind to Animals Week resolution 
at the annual meeting of The American 
Humane Association, at Atlantic City, in 
1914. The resolution was adopted and it 
was thus that Be Kind to Animals Week 
came into being. 

Since that time Kindness Week has 
reached the full stature of manhood. 
Each year sees an increased zeal in its 
celebration, not only by animal protec- 
tion societies, but by public officials, radio 
stations, newspapers, schools and animal 
jovers in all walks of life. 


Animals and Vacations 


| i is not too early in the season to make 
our annual plea for more considera- 
tion of pets during vacation times. 

This year, as usual, will occur the an- 
nual exodus of vacation-bound workers 
to seashore and mountainside. With 
many of these will go the family pet, 
but, as is too often the case, some will be 
left behind to fend for themselves. In 
other cases, pets will be adopted at the 
summer homes and abandoned at the 
end of the season. 

Both of these practices result in down- 
right cruelty and we ask all pet owners 
to make proper provision for their ani- 
mals. If pets must be left at home, see 
that they will be properly cared for by 
friends or at kennels. If those newly 
adopted ones cannot be brought back to 
the city at the end of the vacation, ar- 
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range with the nearest humane society 
or veterinarian for humane disposal. 
For the many thousands who visit 
Cape Cod each year, we call attention to 
our Shelter at Hyannis, State Road, Route 
28, Centerville. Our agent in charge will 
welcome your visit and will be glad to 
advise you about your pet problems. 


Veterinarian Honored 


have recently received word that 
Major Harry H. Robertson, for- 
merly a member of the veterinary staff 
of our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
and now connected with the Veterinary 
Corps of the United States Army, has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit by 
General Eisenhower. This is the high- 
est award ever given a noncombatant 
officer and it gives us great satisfaction 
in the thought that perhaps, at least in 
a small way, Major Robertson’s experi- 
ence at the Hospital may have helped to 
make this honor possible. 

The citation accompanying the award 
read as follows: 

“By direction of the President, under 
the provision of AR, No. 600-45, 22 Sep- 
tember, 1948, the Legion of Merit is 
awarded to the following: 

“Captain Harry J. Robertson, Veter- 
inary Corps, U. S. Army, for exception- 
ally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services while serv- 
ing as a veterinary officer in Iceland base 
command from the third of March, 1942, 
to the thirty-first of August, 1943. In 
addition to his military duties, Captain 
Robertson conducted extensive tests and 
research in two diseases of domestic ani- 
mals then prevalent in Iceland, adminis- 
tered preventive inoculations to large 
numbers of hogs, and advised and as- 
sisted Icelandic farmers in many ways. 
As a result of his efforts, the farmers in 
Iceland have been greatly benefited and 
the internal economy of the country has 
been materially improved, thereby en- 
hancing the already friendly relationship 
between Iceland and the United States. 

; (Signed) Eisenhower.” 


Since promoted to Major, Dr. Robert- 
son was graduated from the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1939. He accepted a reserve 
commission in the Veterinary Corps in 
June of that year, and was called to ac- 
tive duty early in 1941, while in the 
employ of the Angell Memorial Hospital. 


Our Cover 


HIS month our cover picture shows 

a strange friendship between a mon- 
key and a kitten. Here is how it all 
happened. 

When “Chico,” pet monkey of little 
Joan Marie Dike, of Boston, was rushed 
to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
several weeks ago suffering from two 
broken arms and legs as a result of a 
fall, he immediately struck up an ac- 
quaintanceship with a frisky pussy, a 
patient in a neighboring cage. 

Kitty promptly accepted the monkey’s 
invitation to share his quarters and they 
have been real pals ever since. While 
Chico’s case was declared almost hopeless 
when he arrived at the Hospital for 
treatment, he is now well on the way to 
recovery and will soon be able to take up 
where he left off in the world of “mon- 
key shines.” 

His pretty little owner is shown treat- 
ing him to a rare feast, in the form of a 
banana, while his feline companion busies 
herself with a tasty tidbit. The monkey 
is a South American Capuchin Hooktail 
and has been the pet of Joan Marie for 
four years. 


‘PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 30, 
1944, 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize ........ 
Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


| 
| 
25.00 
15.00 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


WE are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 

* * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P, C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 772 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,506 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 200 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 547 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 


APRIL REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT’ BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 
ATHOL, COVERING THE’ ENTIRE 
STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 14,458 


Cases investigated ............ 199 
Animals examined ............ 3,143 
Animals placed in homes ........ 256 


Lost animals restored to owners 63 


Number of prosecutions ........ 3 
Number of convictions ......... 2 
Horses taken from work ........ 4 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 23 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 19 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 57,818 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


1 give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston |5, Mass. Information and advice will be 


BEQUEST 


dollars, (or, if other 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: Recently my six-months- 
old puppy has appeared to be very weak 
on his left front leg. When he walks and 
plays the leg seems to give away and he 
cannot support his weight. When he 
sleeps the leg twitches, and at times it 
must pain him, as he whimpers and cries. 
What is the cause of this condition and 
can it be treated? 


Answer: The condition you describe is 
probably chorea. This is a persistent 
clonic spasm or twitching of certain 
muscles or muscle groups. It is seen most 
often in the dog. It frequently follows 
an acute infectious disease, as distemper, 
to which it is a common sequel. Also it 
appears in the early stages of rachitis 
(rickets). The twitching of the muscles 
is the most constant symptom and usually 
involves those of the head and front legs, 
though one or both of the hind limbs may 
be affected. Often there is a peculiar 
dipping motion of the head and shoulders. 

As far as recovery or cure, the prog- 
nosis is not encouraging. There is no 
treatment of value for chorea. Some dogs 
recover spontaneously with time and good 
nutritious diets. 


2. Question: Our large setter runs at 
will through the meadows and wood lot 
on our farm, and occasionally returns 
home with small cuts and scratches on 
his feet and legs. What is the best first 
aid treatment to give these until we can 
take him to the veterinarian? 


Answer: It would be most beneficial to 
injured animals and also helpful to your 
veterinarian .if some temporary treat- 
ment were given to lacerations such as 
you describe until the dog can be ezx- 
amined by the doctor. 

Minor lacerations, such as those where 
only the skin is broken, should be ex- 
amined and the hair around the area 
trimmed way. A mild antiseptic powder, 
such as boric acid powder, can be dusted 
freely into the wound, and a clean band- 
age applied. Be sure the bandage is not 
too tight so as to stop circulation, also 
that the bandage is evenly distributed 
over the leg. In more severe lacerations 
where the skin and muscle are involved 
and there is considerable hemorrhage, a 
tourniquet may be applied above the 
wound. This should not be left on the leg 
more than 10 to 15 minutes, or should be 
loosened at those intervals and then re- 
placed if necessary. Over the wounded 
area a clean tight (pressure) bandage 
may be placed to attempt to stop the 
hemorrhage. Usually these wounds need 
immediate attention and often stitches 
are needed to close the wound and control 
the hemorrhage. However, the above 
methods will serve to make the dog more 
comfortable until the veterinarian is 
reached. 

N. L. G., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 


7 
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Mutt and Jeff 


150-pound Saint Bernard and a one- 

pound toy Pomeranian provided a 
picture of rare contrast at the Spring- 
field branch of our Hospital recently. In- 
mates of the Hospital, this odd pair 
struck up a real friendship. 

The Saint Bernard was a stray, picked 
up by the Society’s ambulance in Chico- 
pee, and brought to the shelter until the 
owner should be identified. The toy 
Pomeranian was turned over to the Hos- 
pital by the Springfield Police Depart- 
ment, with the request that it be held 
until further orders from the police. The 
dog’s owner, in custody of the police, is 
devoted to his pet and asked that it be 
sheltered until he could claim it. 


Dogs in Raids 
NE of the National Canine Defence 
League’s branches in the London 
area is housing a number of dogs that 
have had more than one narrow escape. 
“Betty,” whose puppies were due, was 
bombed out of her home and brought to 
the N. C. D. L. Rest Centre the following 
day. On the same night there were 
bombs nearby and the next day a heavy 
bomb brought down the ceiling of her 
kennel. Two hours later Betty’s seven 
puppies arrived and are all doing well. 
An Alsatian had the back of his home 
bombed on a Tuesday night and the fam- 
ily and dog transferred their quarters to 
the front which was more or less intact. 
On Wednesday night the front was de- 
stroyed and on Thursday morning the 
dog was brought to the Centre. That 
night his kennel was bombed. He was 
unhurt but his temper was frayed. Sev- 
eral of the doggy inmates of the Centre 
have been bombed out of their homes 
three times. The view of pet owners is 
that dogs are not standing the raids as 
well as cats. 
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His Brother’s Keeper 


EEPERS,” 14-year-old German shep- 

herd, might not have been able to 
read the name on the hospital door, but 
he knew his brother, “Hyland,” was in 
one of them. Jeepers, by the way, is a 
great-great-grandson of the famed “Rin- 
Tin-Tin.” 

Jeepers and Hyland had been confined 
in a Wilmette, Illinois, animal hospital, 
but when Jeepers was released, Hyland 
stayed on for further treatment. How- 
ever, Jeepers’ return home was of short 
duration. 

Soon he ran away. After a diligent 
search made by his owner, Otto Y. Schner- 
ing, president of the Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany, he was found sitting patiently on 
the front steps of the Libertyville Hos- 
pital. Jeepers, his master believes, sat 
waiting for Hyland to come out. 


& 


Quite Distinguished 


OLF is an Elk. He is a German 

shepherd with a lifetime member- 
ship in the Knoxville, Tennessee, Elk’s 
Club, and said to be the only dog in the 
United States that is permitted to enter 
an Elk’s home. On his collar Wolf wears 
his membership disc, and will fight any- 
one who attempts to remove it. 

This, however, is not his only distinc- 
tion. If he desires, Wolf can and often 
does ride any taxi in town. Known to 
all cab drivers, he is known to trot a 
block or two in search of a cab if one 
isn’t available nearby. Any cabbie in 
Knoxville will open his taxi door to Wolf 
and take the animal home, for he is 
aware that Wolf’s owner, V. L. Nichol- 
son, will pay the fare when Wolf arrives. 


—Randolph MacFarlan 


+. 


Boys and girls at the Holyoke Museum gathered to celebrate “Rowley Day" on April 27, 

during Kindness Week. The attendance on that day was 334 and over the whole 

Week, 1,419. The Hon. Henry J. Toepfert, Mayor of Holyoke, and Mr. Burlingham 

Schurr, naturalist and Museum director, took part in the ceremonies. Books, pennants 

and other trophies were presented to children who merited awards for their particular 
interest in kindness to animals. 


HOLYOKE MUSEUM OBSERVES "ROWLEY DAY" 
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Animal 
Protection 
in 


Syria 


take pleasure in-introducing Mr. 

N. B. Matta, of the Oriental Hu- 

mane Education Association, in Syria. 

Mr. Matta sends us frequent and inter- 

esting reports of his work in animal pro- 
tection and humane education. 

In his latest letter, Mr. Matta reported 
that he made a speaking tour through a 
nearby district. In the city of Rachaya, 
he held four meetings at the home of 
a government official. At these gather- 
ings, before large audiences, he dis- 
coursed at length on the subject of ani- 
mals and the reasons why they should 
be treated with kindness. Upon leaving 
Rachaya, Mr. Matta visited a number of 
villages, lecturing along his route. 

It is interesting to note from the re- 
port that Arabs in Palestine are taking 
the matter of owning and raising animals 
very seriously. The war has taught them 
the importance of these creatures. 


a 
Old Tabby’s Wish 


I'm not asking for luxury, 
Or a lot of attention, 

Or any of the little things 
Too numerous to mention. 


But I'd like to have a mistress 

With a heart that understands, 

A voice of moderate tempo 

And two gentle loving hands. 
—RUTH FINNIGAN 
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NAVY HONORS NEW MASCOT WITH RATING OF BOATSWAIN'S MATE 
Though saddened by the loss of their former pet, these members of the United States 
Navy appealed to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital for another canine com- 
panion to take its place. Hospital doctors promptly responded to their plea by: pre- 
senting "Boots," two-months-old mongrel collie, who was promptly inducted into the 
Navy as boatswain's mate. Shown with the new mascot are, left to right, Lt.-Com- 
mander Dennis F. Folds, Dr. George J. Freiermuth, Hospital veterinarian, who made 
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the presentation, and Coxswain E. L. Connolly. 


Here’s 


a 
Your Hat 


By GENEVIEVE V. HUNT 


F the many factual experiences of 
canine intelligence I have witnessed 
throughout the years, I believe the fol- 
lowing to be one of the most outstanding. 
The Thursday Club, of which I am a 
member, met recently at the home of Mrs. 
McGrath, our hostess for the afternoon. 
As each guest arrived and Mrs. Mc- 
Grath went to the door to greet them, 
“Rags,” her Sealyham Terrier, would go 
to the door with her and give a couple of 
friendly woofs. 

He was such a cute, well-mannered 
little animal he captured all our hearts 
and one and all proceeded to make a big 
fuss over him. 

Rags seemed very well pleased with all 
the attention he was receiving until Mrs. 
Powers, a tardy member arrived. 

Instead of a pat and a word of praise, 
however, Mrs. Powers paused in the door- 
way and pushed Rags with her handbag. 
“Get away from me, you horrid little 
creature,” she cried. “Get away from 
me. I can’t stand dogs!” 

With a surprised look, Rags ran across 
the room to a safe place under a table. 
There, with one ear cocked up, he watched 


silently as Mrs. Powers went into the 
bedroom to remove her new red hat and 
coat. He was watching still when she 
joined us in the dining room and our 
hostess began pouring the tea. 

For awhile then, Rags was forgotten 
and everything was as calm as a summer 
breeze when Mrs. Powers let out a shriek 
that almost sent my teacup crashing to 
the floor. 

No, it wasn’t anything to be alarmed 
over. Nothing much—just Rags with a 
new red hat held firmly in his strong 
teeth, the veil dragging like a train on 
the floor behind him. : 

Straight to Mrs. Powers he trotted 
and dropping the hat at her smartly clad 
feet, the small dog backed quickly out of 
reach and began to bark. 

“Here’s your hat! What’s your hurry?” 
Unable to express his feelings in words, 
Rags had resorted to action. 

Yes, I would say that Rags heads the 
list when it comes to intelligence. Not 
only for bringing the hat to Mrs. Powers, 
but also for selecting the right one when 
there were eight hats on the bed that 
afternoon and three of them were red. 
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On a Thousand Hills 
By SERAPH LLEWELLYN 


He said he shot the deer with certain aim 
One bullet hitting square between brown eyes 
That wid= with fear and glued in stark surprise 
Had bu. 1 instant sooner held the flame 
Of joy in living on these hills—God said: 
“The cattle on a thousand hills are mine.” 
Then Great Creator this deer lying dead, 
This fleet proud creature, is it also Thine? 


I try to vision Jesus with a gun 
Raised to His shoulder, eye intent to kill 
Even for food—much less for sportsman’s fun 
Or that He might a woman's wish fulfill . . . 
I try to picture Jesus with a gun... 

only see a cross on Calvary. 


&. 


Friendly Patients 


NE of the most interesting aspects 

in the work of our Hospital is watch- 
ing the friendships between animals 
which often occur. Our cover picture 
shows a monkey and a kitten together. 
Indeed, they became inseparable com- 
panions during their stay. 

In the illustration below, Miss Jean 
Vorbeau, nurse at the Angell Animal 
Hospital, is shown with two of her pa- 
tients just after they had been pro- 
nounced all well and ready to rejoin their 
masters. 

“Skipper,” frisky little mongrel beagle, 
and the beautiful, pure white, prize- 
winning rabbit, had been hospitalized 
for several days undergoing treatment. 
Hospital doctors and attendants have 
been amazed at the unusual friendliness 
between these totally different members 
of the animal kingdom during their con- 
valescent period. 


Nurse Jean Vorbeau and her patients. 
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A Dog’s Prayer 
By BURLINGHAM SCHURR 


E was a real pal, with a heart as 
true as the Creator ever permitted 
to beat in a dog. 

Oh, yes, this pal of mine was a dog. 
Just a dog. And like most dogs he en- 
joyed living. He was ever ready to use 
his tail in a manner which left no room 
for doubt that he was perfectly con- 
tented with life. His big, beautiful, 
brown eyes were most expressive, and he 
could look into the eyes of his human 
superiors with a gaze which told better 
than words that his wagging tail beat 
in perfect unison with a true heart. 

Day after day we went into field and 
wood and roamed at will. He loved life in 
the open, just as I did and we made the 
most of it. On our return home after a 
day’ afield we were generally tired and 
ready to rest. I usually sat in a large 
easy chair and my good friend would 
curl up on a rug close by. His eyes would 
close and he would be dead to the world, 
as it were. As long as I sat quietly in my 
chair all -was well with him, but if I 
arose, an eye would quickly open and he 
was ready to come at a word from me. 

And then, one day, he was struck by a 
large truck. I recognized the wail of 
anguish and in a moment I was out of 
the house and bending over his bleeding 
and crushed form. I knew he could live 
but a short while. 

With those wonderful eyes he spoke to 
me in words which could not be misun- 
derstood and a moment later, when I 
looked at his still body, my lips quivered, 
and ’though some may judge me foolish 
and weak, I bowed my head in reverent 
farewell. 
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ANIMA] 


Raymond Clapper, whose untimely 
death was announced early in February, 
said in one of his last columns that this 
is a dog’s war. He pointed out that ani- 
mals were receiving the same grade of 
medical attention accorded to humans 
injured. 


The British government has now 
mobilized all cats to serve as protectors 
of the food supply from the gnawings 
of rodents. Pet shops have been con- 
verted into induction stations, where 
fitness tests are given and all felines not 
4F are offered special courses in their 
traditional occupation. Once “boot” 
training is completed the tabbies are 
assigned to one of the hundreds of food 
depots which dot the country. They 
are paid threepence (about six cents) 
a day by the Ministry of Supply. 


Five of Uncle Sam’s best income tax 
paying customers never say a word about 
form 1040A. “Boots,” the shepherd 
dog, earns a thousand per week. “Pete” 
Penguin carries home three hundred 
green fish each seven days. “Raffles,” the 
talking Mynah-bird, dumps five hundred 
dollars into the lap of “Mrs. M-b” every 
Saturday night. “Cheetah,” who warns 
Tarzan of any approaching harm, refuses 
to divulge his salary, but it is very 
satisfying to Mr. Morganthau around 
March 15. Finally, the young lady can- 
ine who portrays “Daisy” in the Blondie 
movie sketches, and who has won “Bos- 
cars” (dog version of “Oscars”) several 
years running, has to manage to exist 
on only twenty-five thousand pieces of 
folding money per annum. Ob, for a 
**dog’s life.” 


twenty-seven-year-old German 
military pigeon, captured during World 
War I, is the only remaining war pris- 
oner held by the United States from the 
first War. 


A staff sergeant in the wilderness of 
southern China writes that an all mon- 
key movie entitled “Monkey Doodle 
Dandy” brought great joy to the hearts 
of this movie-hbungry group. 


Not long ago, a codfish was found 
with the text of a very valuable re- 
ligious treatise nestled in its stomach. 
Cambridge authorities identified the 
manuscript as one written by John 
Firth, who was executed in 1553, for 
his religious views. In republishing the 
volume, they gave it the title **Vox 
Piscis” or ‘*Voice of the Fish.” 


—Jack Pearson 
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““Buffalo”’ Bill 


HEY called him “Buffalo Bill’”—but 
William F. Cody never killed a buf- 
falo in his life! 

Cody earned the misnomer of “Buf- 
falo Bill” while employed by the Kansas 
Pacific railway to furnish meat for its 
laborers. But the game he hunted were 
not buffaloes. They were bison. 

The true buffalo is of Asiatic origin 
and habitat, and belongs to the same 
family as the ox. It has the common 
bovine characteristics; in fact, it may be 
fairly stated that the buffalo is just a 
huge, clumsy ox. 

The common or Asiatic buffalo has 
beautifully twisted horns. The hair is 
short and scant, almost bristly, nearly 
black in color, and it is slightly longer 
on head and shoulders and the front of 
the neck. The bare, brown, polished hide 
is the most striking feature of this ani- 
mal. The buffalo is about seven feet long 
and stands about four feet high at the 
shoulder. When it walks or runs it 
characteristically projects its muzzle for- 
ward. It is a very powerful animal— - 
much more so than the ox—and is cap- 
able of dragging or carrying a far heav- 
ier load. 

Bison are somewhat different, having 
a relatively larger head, a cone-shaped 
hump between their shoulders, a shaggy 
mane, and short, black, tapering horns. 
The European relatives of the American 
“buffalo,” or bison, are called aurochs. 
The bison that Cody downed to the num- 
ber of five thousand in a single season has 
fifteen ribs on each side; its European 
cousin has fourteen; and the common 
domesticated ox, thirteen. Literally mil- 
lions of bison once roamed about the 
plains of the old West in great herds. 
Today they are extinct, except for a small 
herd in the Yellowstone National Park, 
and in zoological collections. 

They called him “Buffalo Bill,” but a 
more appropriate nickname would have 
been “Bison Bill.” 

—Mazx Meredith 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday afternoon 
at 1:15 over Springfield radio station WSPR 
—1!270 on your radio dial. This program 
is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe and 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
June 6—"Animals in the News." 


June 13—"Emergency Care and Treat- 
ment of Animals." 


June 20—"True Dog Stories." 


June 27—"Animals in General." 
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Photo by C. Y. Egone 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 
This little girl is demonstrating first aid with her pet kitty. Of 
course, she would not really try to treat her pet if it were hurt, 
but would have her daddy call a veterinarian. Notice how care- 
ful she is not to hurt or disturb the animal. 


Victory Garden 


I met a little bunny 

And he winked his nose at me. 

He cocked his eye, and thumped his tail 
Beneath the wild peach tree. 

“TI like this fruit, I'll help myself 

To all I want,” said he. 


He shared my peachy peaches, 
And my bed of choicest greens, 
My cabbages and lettuce, 

My cut and stringless beans. 

My carrots were his choicest meal; 
Still I had not the heart 

To chase him very far away 

From where my victories start. 


Marie ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


The Lazy Robin 


By INA BLANCHARD BATES 


‘TH BABY robin is lazy, Mother,” Carol cried, as 

she turned ,away from the window. Carol had 
finished her supper and was watching two robins on the 
lawn. One was a father bird, and the other was a baby 
robin almost as big as its father. . 

When Carol was asked why the robin was lazy, she 
exclaimed, “Every time the father bird finds a worm or 
bug the baby bird opens its mouth and screams for it. 
But when the father bird goes off to find something 
more and isn’t looking, the baby bird picks up a bug 
off the ground.” 

Then she turned back to the window. ‘Oh, look,” 
she cried, ‘‘the father robin just turned around when 
the baby bird was picking up another bug. Hear him 
scold! Oh, now he flew right up into the tree and left 
the baby bird. He’s big enough to eat by himself and 
he was pretending he wasn’t.” She stood watching 
quietly for a minute. 

Then, “Oh!” Carol’s eyes were big and round, and 
her pretty red mouth puckered up. She ran to the table 
and, picking up the napkin that she had left crumpled in 
her chair, she folded it neatly and put it in the buffet 
drawer. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and eighty-eight Bands 
of Mercy were organized during April. 
These were distributed as follows: 


Massachusetts .............. 74 
18 
South Carolina ........... 2 
Washington ............... 1 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 268,134. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 


Number of addresses made, 
Number of persons in audiences, 
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Transition 
By PAUL CHURCHER 


136 
19,893 


So much can be mistaken 

In appraising feline splendor! 
This morning | awakened 

To the fact that I'd been taken 
In, in regard to gender. 


Suave Toughy was my favorite cat— 

But, Toughy is no more; 

He metamorphosed from This to That, 

Now Tuffy sits where Toughy sat, 
Perplexed by Tuffets, four. 


& 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Annual Report for 1943 


Daily average of large animals hospitalized 
Daily average of dogs in the Pound fed by 
Animals put to sleep—certified by Veterinary 
Surgeon as incurable 
Animals hospitalized during the year (131 
Number of visits of inspections to the native 
fondouks .., 5,629 


Animals inspected during these visits ........ : 105,714 
Animals treated on the spot .... 9,328 
Animals sent to Hospital .................. 1,326 


Number of infected pack-saddles destroyed .. 50 

Number of Arab-bits destroyed .... 

Number of animals brought to the Fondouk by 
their owners for treatment (Out-patients) 7, - 

Animals transported to Hospital 


Guy DELON, Superintendent 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Nor I Alone 
By CALVIN WALKER 


AST NIGHT, while the great presses 
rhythmically pounded out the sinews 
of war, and the purple flashes of arc 
and atomic welded them together, and 
the cacophonies of grinders and grit 
blasters gave a lustred completion, I had 
a strange and not unfamiliar longing. In 
that walled-in citadel of fluorescent light- 
ing and interminable noise, in the dead 
of a city’s darkness, in the confinement 
that knows no sunrise warm on a bank 
of dawn-washed cumulus, or a breath of 
air combed by tree-clothed hills and 
washed in verdant meadows, I had that 
fearful longing. Strong it was, breaking 
even the endless turmoil of metals in 
raucous discord; penetrating the con- 
sidered progress of conveyor and endless 
belt; surging, like mountainous waves, 
against the shorey bulwarks of reality. 
Last night, out of that babble of sight 
and sound, I longed for a hillside, in sum- 
mertime, with tessellated fields and for- 
ests. I longed for the sieht of a buck 
there, against the verdant greenery, his 
trident Sur-royal crown majestic in 
peaceful lordship. I longed for the wheel- 
ing flight and the eerie cry of the hawk; 
the brief crisp yap of the fox; the plain- 
tive lovely call of the thrush. Yes, and I 
longed for a stretch of mountain brook, 
all alive and creamy against bedded rock; 
a brook cuddled with gray moss, delicate 
fronds of fern and the soft slow passage 
of shade. I longed for a bit of pasture 
land, with a herd of grazing cattle; and 
a stretch of meadow turning into earthen 
breakers behind two stalwart ploughing 
horses. 


T longed, too, in the tumult, for the 
sight of robins on a rain-washed lawn, 
and even the raucous passage of a scream- 
ing jay. I longed for the sight of blue- 
birds, at nesting time, in their silent 
industry; and the steady lashing of the 
whippoorwill, at twilight, when all others 
had sought their rest. And the fluttering 
aimless passage of bats in the fading day- 
light, their delicate patagia currying 
soundless air. I longed for the clean 
sweet air of meadowland, of pine-scent 
from a hundred hills, of clover-smell from 
a fresh-cut field. I longed for peace 
—man to man, man to beast—peace to 
enjoy a bountiful world. 


I longed for peace—to garner its fruit 
yet preserve its fruition. To preserve 
with might, guardedly, in all the years. 
To allow, no more, a world of longings; 
to perpetuate, in righteous might, free- 
dom of all life over hill and plain and 
valley. I longed for it, while machinery 
crashed on tools of destruction, while 
lonely men died in foreign lands, while 
Nature looked on, stoically, harboring her 
own and keeping ever fresh and beautiful. 


June 1944 


“Vic” Finds a Home 
HIS is the story of “Victory,” called 
“Vic” for short by his buddies. Vic, 
a tan German shepherd, was a man’s dog 
and more particularly a soldier’s dog. In 
short, Vic was a company mascot. 

But when overseas duty was ordered, 
it was decided that Vic must be left be- 
hind, so Lt. Leonard Carlson, of Misha- 
waka, Indiana, sent him to his own home. 
He was quite a big addition to a family 
that already boasted of two dogs, so Vic 
was sent to a neighboring farm where it 
was hoped he would be happy. Appar- 
ently lonesome for his soldiers, however, 
he ran away and returned to Lieutenant 
Carlson’s home. 

And there he stayed for about two 
weeks, endearing himself to the family 
by his friendliness and intelligence. But 
he wasn’t quite happy in a civilian home, 
so a letter was sent to the Percy Jones 
Hospital for servicemen, in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. The answer was an enthusi- 
astic acceptance so, knowing that Vic 
hadn’t liked being shipped by express, 
he was personally escorted to the hospital 
in the family car. 

Vic was back where he belonged. The 
sight of uniforms once again gave him 
new life and he was soon happily playing 
with the men and getting acquainted 
with the mess sergeant. 

Letters have been received from his 
new masters, unanimously telling how 
Vic has made a loved and respected place 
for himself. Yes, Vic is just a dog, but 
he is doing his bit in helping in the re- 
habilitation of his soldier friends. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and requested local editors to republish. 

Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application. 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for sub- 
mission in U. S. and foreign countries. 
Motion picture rights placed. Write for 
FREE details of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, 
Circular R-64. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


English Springer Spaniels 
Cocker Spaniels 


KITCHENER 
KENNELS 


Directions 
for 
Reaching Farm 


Sign on Route 3, 
34 mile from 
Billerica Centre 


Telephone Billerica 762 


Ready Reference 


Nothing is so disconcerting as a 
futile search for a _ particularly 
desired copy of Our Dumb Animals. 

Here is a chance to maintain a 
permanent file in your private 
library, by buying a bound volume 
of the 1943 issues. There you will 
have ready reference to the many 
informative articles on nature and 
animal care. It will be an invalu- 
able aid to your children in their 
school work. 

Furthermore, these volumes make 
splendid gifts, especially to school 
and public libraries. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS for 1943 


240 pages; 200 illustrations of 
animals and birds 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or bookiets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1943, bound volume $1.50 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x eight 

. each; for 35 cts. 

About the Horse 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... .50 - 
The Horse’s Prayer ....... ae 


The Bell of Atri, poem by 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse . 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 


About the Dog 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$0.50 per 100 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 1.50 “ ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 ‘* ‘ 
**Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 
Lyons 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 

Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ..... Free 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... cloth, $0.45 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 

How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ ae 

The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ .50 “ “ 
About the Cat 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... .50 “* “* 

“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 

About Other Animals 

Duration Feeding of the Dog and Cat.. Free 

Care of Animals During Air Raids .... Free 

Farm Animals During Air Raids ....... Free 

Do You Know About This? ............ Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . $1.00 — 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 75 # 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘* ‘“* 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Cruelty at Eastertime 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ....... 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............ wee? 
Hints on the Care of Cows ......... ons, Me 
Directions for the Care of Swine ....... Sars & 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


vee, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
Pp. 


Humane Education 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home te Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Free 
Kindness and Humane Education .......$1.00 per 100 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. ......... 10 cts. 


The Teacher’s Heiper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
cloth, 35 ets. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use) Garah J. Cloth, $1.20 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 


‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 
3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 


I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ....... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 
end three gies. 2 cts each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each. $6.50 per 100 


How to Teach It ..... oe a 
A Talk with the Teacher .............. 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... .50 ‘* “ 


How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals ............... 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 
Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons 
styles—Humane Society or 8. P. Cc. A. st. 00 per 100 
Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 
blue ground with gilt letters and berder, 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............. 25 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ...... «a see 


Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 
Band of Mercy Register . 10 cts. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Gnvdertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


Tolerance: A Christian Grace 
and Democratic Virtue 


By GEORGE R. FARNUM 
Assistant United States Attorney-General, 1927-30 


NTOLERANCE is a malignant social disease. It is wholly at 
variance with practical Christian ethics. It is absolutely in- 
consistent with the fundamental principles and the true spirit 

of democracy, It has no possible place in American life. It plays a large 

part in the discords that disrupt families. It stirs up bitterness between 
neighbors. It promotes strife in the community. It envenoms public 
life. It Pajsons international relations. 


Religious intolerance is an ugly thing. It spiritually immpoverishes every 
person in whose heart it dwells. Nevertheless, far too many people who 
should know better, whether from incurable tactlessness, persisting prej- 
udices, or some of the other perversities to which human nature is heir, 
continue to do and say things that are bound to keep alive its blighting 
spirit in our midst. The other day I tuned in on the radio just in time 
to catch the words of a clergyman, ““The religion i is the only true 
religion. It is the only religion that is divine in its origin.”” Most people 
who have any religion worthy of the name may feel that way about 
their beliefs. But to proclaim it publicly is quite another thing, for 
to declare.that one’s own religion is the only true and divinely inspired 
one is tantamount to publishing that all others are false and earthly. 


Racial intolérance has played tragic havoc with the peace of the world 
and a cruel role in the history of civilization. At the present moment 
we are witnessing a*terrible recrudescence abroad of this devastating 
scourge. Its repercussions are being felt amid the heterogeneous popula- 
tion of America, where in spite of our high ideals and fair protestations, 
undue emphasis on race has not been effectively eliminated from political, 
business and social life. This is most apparent in cosmopolitan commu- 
nities through whose gates have flowed for many years. successive tides 
of emigration from all parts of the world. 


Tolerance toward men of all races, belief and conditions is one of the 
cornerstones of the good life. Its possession is the mark of’an enlight- 
ened community, and of an educated and cultured individual. It re- 
flects high regard for all the potentialities of truth. It exalts frank 
respect for freedom of individual conscience and exemplifies the charity 
which has been called greater even than faith and hope. 


—Condensed from Living Tissue 
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